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FIRST LESSONS. 



No. II. 



p 

, Beam 


SirecitsTLCi 


Mindful 


se^GsrQfifSrea- 


: View 


uirlr^fii) 


Watchful 


^SiSiLljLi 


Youth 


Qjir^uili 




e'lriOaresifi 


^fBeauty 




Kindness 


utLerih 



The sun has risen and sheds his beams all around. 
Let us take a walk and view the beauty of the morn- 
ing. Think of your creator in the days of your 
youth and be mindful of his loving kindness to you 
and every creature he has made. Thank him for his ' 
watchful, care over you when you go to sleep and 
when you wake. ' 



Grand 
Mighty 
Comfort 
Wave 
Ocean i 



Qufin 



Heedless Qifitearojfip 
Toiling iSsnuirs^t^LMfiA 
Desire ^Q^tluifiA 
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Asleep (S^^ssijnutrtLJ Stretched SiLi^eerjs 

Fisherman dS^tSii^^iTireBr Labour iSinune'ih 

Search Q^Qfiii) 9-€S)li^ul^ 

^n-irijfiA Fish lS^ 

How grand is the view of the ocean. How it rolls ^ 
its mighty waves; and how many of our comforts do 
we derive from it. While we are asleep on the land . 
the fisherman on the ocean is in search of fish for 
our table; he is toiling for our comfort while we lie 
stretched on our beds heedless of his labours. f^ 



Mea.n» 


QJl^QjeS)<B4S^ 


Deep 




Countiy 


Qp^ih 


Tender 


fiL0iff«ii 


Mankind 


u^isSfie'ir^ 


♦ 


^mets)isk 


Visit 


GutnuLJUtrlr^ 


Distant 


^3'lJy 


^■^ * 


fiio^e'f5^^fi& 


Manner 


uy^i^ih 


Gam 


^finiuLQUckr 




9iei5>m — "(y^^fi 




^lafi&i 




eSfiLD 


Custom 


QJl^SSLQ 


Convey 


Qaira&sriSQuir 


Sail 


UiTJU^S^fiA' y 


* 


j^fii) 


Bounty 


fiarif&nL 


Part 


u®^ m^jps 



By means of the sea we visit dista&t countries and 
gain a knowledge of the manners and awtoms of man- 



kkid. The ships that sail an the ocean, convey to us 
many of the comforts of which we every day partake. 
How thankful then ought we to be to God for his 
bounty towsords us as shewn in the great deep. Thus 
we behold m every part of God's works, his wisdom 
and tender care for us and for all that he hath made. 



Strength 
«>fRejoice 
Armed 
Gutter 
Smell 
. Shouting 
Battle 
Paw 

Spear 

Trumpet 

Thunder 



QueOeir 
Quffir 



Grasshop- p^^AQef^ 

per 
Nostrils 

Aflfright 
Qjaiver 
Rage 
Terrible 

Valley 

Shield 

Captam 



m8i 



Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou 
rjbthed his neck with thunder 1 Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper? The glory of his nos- 
trils is terrible. He paweth in the valley and rejoiceth 



in his strength; he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted, neither turn- 
eth he back from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the ghttering spear and the shield. He swallow- 
eth the ground with fierceness and rage; neither beUev- 
eth he Ihat it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith a- 
mong the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captams, and the shouting. 



Harvest 


O«//*0(76U6n-ir 


Busy 






ebrezDLo 




(LfifUpQ 


Smile 


UleSreoreiDsQsir 


Ear 


^c^lr — (ffrj? 




etr^nfied 


Abundant 


yiToor^ 


Prospect 


QfBffiet}^ 




Gi&ruuih 


Season 


U(f^QJt}i 


Farmer 


^L^Jsatrireir 




sireOQi6S)a 


Reap 


j^fieSQeuil.(B 




e'UiiULh . 




fi&> 


Able 


Sjiu^Pji 


Aged 


Qp^Qiuna- 




Sh^l^UJ^ 


JEiemain 


tfl®^^0^ 


Alike 


^maesru^ 




fiA 


Glean 


QutrjpiSQfiS) 


Welcome 


^estu^9srGfiff 


Mirth 


e.A«i)ir^L& 








seSiuLi 


Reapers 




UiSij^i'S 




Qpoii^Gr 



Produce 






Infirm 
Close 






It is harvest time, and we, now behold the busy 
reapers with smiling faces going to the fields to gather 
in the produce of the year. When they rest from 
their labours they rejoice in the prospect of laying up 
an abundant supply for the coming winter. In this 
season all hands are at work. The old and the young 
alike repair to the harvest field. While the young 
and able reap the com, those of mor^ tender years with 
the aged and infirm glean what may remain on the field. 
At the close of the harvest the farmer gives what is 
called the harvest feast, when all are made welcome at 
his table and with mirth conclude this pleasant season. 



Pleasing gf4ruiL 


Devour 


utL&iQpjp 


Insect Qie&sr(B — y,4^9 


Instinct 


S)tU&Lf 


Class Qj^uL^ 




€rUfi€Sr€SiU^ 


Notice SQiearih 






Snare ^c&tcsbB 


Proclaim 


Siujp8fi&) 


Gambol e^isiriuiriL(B 




iStrQ^^ilue&r 


^isety Lifi^ajinu 




Sfified 


Cunning fi&^jrih 


Tribe 


Qsirji^iTLh 
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Number 

However 

Form 

Summer 

Purpose 

Entrap 

Prey 

Remark 

Creator 



fiio 



Wing 
Noted 

Spider 

Web 

Thread 
Wait 
Wiles 
Worthy 

Whether 






QiSluaJLJUtlL, 



How pleasing, on a fine day in summer, to see the 
insects on the wing. Amongst this tribe tiie flies are 
the most noted for their beauty and numbers. The 
spider, however, deserves our notice for the way in 
which it forms its web. This web the spider makes 
use of as a snare to entrap imwary flies, as they gam- 
bol about in the summer sun. How wisely it is for- 
med for the purpose, and how fine are the threads of 
which it is made: nor is the cunning manner in whicj^ 
this insect lies in wait to devour its prey when they 
are taken m its wiles, less worthy of remark. How 
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Striking is the power of instinct as we behold it in all 
the tribes that hve, whether large or small- All pro- 
clahn the wisdom and power of the great Creator. 



Beast 

Doom 

M^ent 

Hpwling 

Tiger/ 

Traverse 

/ 
Seldom 

Alani( 
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Roar 

Lion 
Wild 

Lot 

Desert 

ViStim 

Abode 

Earth 
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How thankful should we be to God for having pla- 
ced us in a country where we need have no fear of wild 
beasts. Dreadful must be the lot of those that are 
doomed to traverse the desert, every moment in fear of 
falling a victim to the howling wolf or the fierce tiger . 
But thanks to the great Creator, that in his providence 
he has made these creatures to take up their abode in 
desert places where the foot of man seldom treads; and 
while the awful roar of the lion makes the desert ring 
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he ^larms only the other wild beasts that dwell in these 
lonely parts of the eaith. 



Maxim ULf^Qubirifi 

Duty *BL^es>u^ 

Retain U/i^jru:^iriu€s>Qj 

Proper <iF/fl — (LpeB>p 

Wealthy g^Qi/f?(ULo 



Return ^Q^tli^pi) 
Return ) ^^Q^^^jp 
thanks ) fiid 
Urgent ^cdSiuJ^ 
Healthy ^stL 



How pleasant to rise early and behold the sun's 
mommg beams and return thanks to God for his 
watchful care over us during the past night. . He that 
rises late will not do a good day's work. He who Hes 
in bed in the morning loses lie best part of the day. 
The less a man sleeps the more he lives. This max- 
im should ever be retained in the minds of youth, for the 
proper use of time is an urgent duty. Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 



Attire 



Vie 






Tall 



Tuft 
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Marked ^esiu.tuireinhu 



Figure 

Adorn 
Expand 
Rainbow 
Colour 



UUL^L^ 






Spot 

Peacpek 

Beyond ^^ilji^piL 
Handsome eui^o] 
Feather §)p(S 
Erect ^i^S-^^fieo 

Splendour tSljrstre'iL 

The attire of the peacock is gay and pretty beyond 
all other birds. His figure is tall and handsome. A 
light tuft of feathers adorns his head, and his tail which 
he erects and expands at pleasure, vies in splendour 
with the rainbow; It is very long, and the feathers 
have fringes marked in the middle with a spot of rich 
colours in the form of an eye. 






eoTLO 



Neck 

Glossed 

Degree 

Agree 

Horror 

Deck 






Scream jijeopS) 

Breast lo/t/tl/ 
Plumage g)p(^ 
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Gaudy 
Spring 
Usual 
Green 






Highest 

Inspire 
Appear 






The head, neck, and breast of this bird are green, 
glossed with gold. Thus as far as plumage goes, the 
peacock is in the highest degree pleasing; but his voice 
by no means agrees with his attire. His unpleasant 
scream inspires a kind of horror. His gaudy plumage 
drops off every winter, and in the spring he again ap- 
pears decked in usual splendour. 



Assist 9LfiQ]fiS) 

Dainty j^^^q^S 
Swimming B&^^ed 
Down Qu^ed(^uj§)pQi 

Gander ^^euir^^ 



The goose is one of the most useful of our fowls. 
Its flesh forms one of our dainty repasts. It suppUes us 
with soft down and the nen with which we write. A 



IjrOOSe 


QJirfijp 




QuQ^fSfiirira' 


Tame 


^^^ 


Hatch 


(^(^fffrQuiTlfljifi^ 


Toe 


^ir&.ieSo'eo 


Repast 


ff'iruunQ 




uSuJn'pp&) 
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tame goose sometimes lays twenty eggs, but the wild 
one seldom more than eight. The female hatches her 
eggs with great care, :and the gander or male sometimes 
assists her in this duty. The feet of geese and of all 
water fowls are webbed, or have a kind of skin between 
the toes which assists them in swimming. The gooee 
is a very long lived bird, some having been known to 
live a, hundred years. 



Duck fiainr Rear euetrS-ji^A 

Plenty y^srgsanl — d9(g^ 

Ducks are reared with greater ease than most other 
&wls, wanting only a plenty of water as they eat any 
thing that comes in their way. They eat grass, swal- 
low grain, devour insects, or any other kind of food. 
The drake or male is larger than the duck or Jfemale, 
and has a curl of feathers on his rump. The head of 
the drake is of a fine green colour, his wings spangled^ 
and the other parts of his body are ms^ked with a rich 
display of colour. The flesh of the duck is very fine. 
Wild ducks abound in many parts of England. Some- 
• times upwards of thirty thousand are sent to the Xion- 
don market in one season. 
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Fit 


fiie^ 


Husband 


^9ssreiA 




€jf)p^ 


Honour 


CGsnluehsu 


Spare 


€S)sfuirL^injh&) 




fiid 




€ZDQJ^^6b 


Support 


finuB^fiii 


• 


fituueSQfiei) 


Respect 


Qu^pJfisi> 


Provoke 


GsfTUfiinf'' 




eressnaarih 


/ 




Train 


Ql(oH"(TfifieO 


Discourage fiuS^iueS&sru 


Wrath 


fi-iSiTLO 




Lj(Bp^fieo 


Obey 


&l^uui^fie^ 


Scorn 


SfsesifiueSar^^ 


Raven 


^'AiL^&^ftr 




fieo 




«LO 


Pick 


i3(3it(^fii) 


Ragle 


^Qff(S 




^tu^eb 


Grey- 


fsssar 


Submission ISt^uuc^fii) 


Cherish 


^eerutriLJ^fl 


Constant 


SdR)^fi^-^g) 




' Si^fi^ 




€S)L^€SL-.iT6S)L6 


SpoU 


UQ^^udr 




eruQuiTQ^ 




^pnsei) 




^ih 


Jest 


Lj3^-f5e(f?6QrLO 


Correct 


piQ^^^fieo 


Forsake 


€S)sQ!5@Lf^^»} 



Husbands, love your wives, and cherish them as 
your own flesh; and be not bitter against them. Wives, 
submit yourselves unto your own husbands as it is fit 
in the Lord. Respect them^ and be constant in your 
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love. Parents, train up your children in the way they 
should go, and when they are old they will not depart 
from it. Correct your child and he will give you rest. 
He that spareth the rod spoileth the child. But fathers 
provoke not your children to wrath, lest they be dis- 
couraged. Children, obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord. The eye that 
mocketh at his father, and scometh to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out and the young 
eagles shall ea,t it. Heaf the words of thy father, and 
forsake not the laiwof thy mother. Honour their grey 
hairs, and supporiTthem in their old age. 



Together ^l^ '-'•, ^ 

Forbear Qutr-^^fi£) 

Singleness fi^Sesiu^ 

Peace e^u^afiiresru^ 

Shameful QeaiLsih 
Threatening'-'^ Qj^jssfifi^ 

Chide sLfLii^QaffkSr 



Servant GojSBdsirirGtr 
Master cr^io/reSr 
Equal ffB^^ifiji 

Respecter un-jruil e^Lda- 
of persons ojuuffirsOp 



Qi€&* 



Eye service un^eisme^k. 



Brothers and sisters, live together in peace and love. i 
Be ye kind and tender one to another; be united, ainl I 



y 
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by no means cUde and fi^t; for it la a shamefql tbing. 
Masters, dve unto your servants that which is just and 
equal and forbear iLeateiung, knowing that you also 
have a master in heaven who is no respecter of per- 
sons. Servants, obey in all things your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, not with eye service as men pleas- 
ers, but in singleness of heart fearing God. 



Teachers e^onrii^LnirS^ 
Industry e^aASirGSifi 

Fellow QfiiTL^A 
Instruction ui^Cjlj 



Religion 

Closely 

Practise 

Diligently 

Science 

Scholar 






Neighbour ijyiueo^^Sr 



Teachers, in the fear of God, labour diligently to 
teach the best things in the best manner. Teach sci- 
ence, teach industry, teach religion. Scholars, respect 
and love your teachers; attend closely to instruction, 
retain what you leam, smd practise that which is jgood. 
Neighbours and fellows, as ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye the same to them, for this is the law^ 
and tile prophetsi 
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Faster 



Vfflage 






ftflcr 



Grave yard ^Qi&sirisd 
Daughter u^^Sr 



Blasted 
Destitute 

Exhibit 

Grave 
Offer. 






Sob 
Shepherd 

Affected 
Orphan 

Devote 

Kiss 
Soothe 

Property 






uuear 



efftBtr 



«& 



^€obrLo 



Confidence iBthSjs€B>£s 

It was on a pleasant summer's evening that the 
aged pastor of one of the New England villages took 
h^ usual walk, after spending the whole day in study. 
The sun had already sunk in tl^e west, and was pour- 
mg his last rays into the golden sky as he entered 
the village grave yard. 

The good man was pressing beneath his trembling 
tsteps the sod which covered many of his beloved pa- 
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rishion^^ nvhenhe came to the spot where lay histeif^ 
and three beautiflil daughters » whose loveliness like 
the opening flower, was blasted, ere it was fully ex- 
hibited. 

The pastor leaned on his staff and bent over these 
graves and was just marking out the spot by their 
side, where he hoped shortly to lie in peace, when he 
was startled by the sobs of a child. He turned, and at 
a little distance beheld a lovely little white headed boy 
who was. kneeling and sobbing over the grave of his 
father whose remains had been lately deposited beneath. 
With a wilUng heart the good man approached the 
child of his friend, and with an angel's tenderness 
he raised and kissed this orphan lamb of his flock, 
whose face was pale and languid through grief, and 
whose bright blue eyes were swollen by weeping. 
He sat down beside him and pi'essed him to his bo- 
som. **0, sir," said the child, "I am seeking for my 
father; he lies here in this grave. They tell me he 
will never again be my father.. I fear that I have of- 
fended him and 1 want to ask him to forgive me and 
to kiss me as he used to do. O! if he would once more 
bo my father and smile upon me, I would never again 
offend him. But they say he is dead. O! I would sit 
b€^e and cry all night; I would never stop if my dear' 
father would come to me. But ke will not conie» A 
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few days before ihey put him in tiiid grare he MA me 
— O! I do remember — ^he told me he was goifig 
to leave me^ and I should never have a father any 
more; and he stroked my hair with his sick hand, 
and told me, when he was buried in the ground that 
I must be a good boy and love God. O my father, 
my father!" The feeling pastor pressed the hand of 
the sorrowing child within bis; soothed him into con-^ 
fidence, and then directed him to a Father who would 
never forsake him. " My dear little boy/* said 
he, ** you have indeed lost a tender father, but t will 
tell you of a Father who has promised never to forsake 
the poor orphan." 

*'But" says the child, ^^what is it to be an orphan?" 
* ' It is to be left destitute of parents while we are 
yet children." 
*'I think I understand, but what is a poor orphan?" 
The old man was affected, but replied, *^it is a child 
who is left destitute of property as well as friends." 

*^ O I wish," said the child in the simplicity of his 
heart, ** I wish I was ajpoof orphan^ then God wotiH 
be my father." 

The good minister wept, for he knew that the duSd, 
^ with respect to property, would be fully satisfied. 
'**I trust my dear child, that God will be your father. 
You know our lives are short, and our death certain, 



We should therefore devote our lives to Grod that we*^ 
may meet death ivith peace. I hope you will not on- 
hf ^ g^^ suDtd live so as to meet your father in heav-^ 
en, but I hope your life will be spent in trying to do 
good to others. * ' The clergyman took hold of the hand 
of the child and they knelt in prayer to God on the 
grave. The petition was, that God would provide 
for the little orphan. It was now dark except what 
light was afforded by the bright twinkling of the stars. * 
As they left the grave yard, the good shepherd directed 
the attention of his lamb to these wonderful works of 
God, and his heart beat with joy when he exclaimed, 
<< my Father made them all.*' 
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Become ^Q^& 
Temperate ) ld^^ 

Region ) i^esarLair€Br 

Mixture «<0£!fL/ 



Destruc-) ^ffi^ 
tion 5 ^^^^ 
Continual §i9s>t^u.i 



The wolf is found in almost every countoy of the 
temperate and cold regions of the globe. This ani- 
mal from the tip of tiie nose to the insertion of the 
tail is about two cubits and ^ long, and is about one 
cubit and § high. His colour is a mixture of black 
brown and grey, and his hair is extremely rough and* 
hard. He is naturally dull and cowardly; but when 
pressed by hunger, he ventures to attack sheep, dogs, 
women, children, and sometimes men; and when his 
necessities are very urgent, he face§ certain destruc* 
tion; or becoming furious by continual agitations he 
ends his life in madness. The wolf is very much 
like a dog in appearance and if taken young he may 
be easily tamed. 



Monkey 

DroU 

Imitate 




Expressive ^€B>pJtsAsar 

iLQQp 
Dispute Qiirjfiudtrjgi 




p^ 


(§i} 



iiz 



Native iSp§S — QiSPir^ 

Ill-treat j?&(9)Q^i£/^^ 
Curious jrfiGsru^ 
Dominion ^^es>s 



Molest 



Absolute 
Robbery 






There are many sorts of monkeys: they are yery 
cunning creatures and very fond of mischief. They 
are also very apt to imitate what they see done by 
persons about them* Many droll tales are told of 
monkeys. In their native countries, it is highly 
amusing to see them springing about the trees after 
each other. They are very harmless and good natured 
except they are ill-treated or molested: in that case the 
screaming of hundreds or thousands of them together, 
expressive of their. anger, is very curious. These an- 
imals, it is said, are absolute masters of every forest 
where they reside. Neither the tiger nor the lion 
himself will venture to dispute their dominion. Birds 
are driven from the forest by the continual jobbery of 
their nests by monkeys. . 



Bushy 

Chicken 

Turkey 



mJirearQsiTiJSi 



Animal 
Expert 
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^pQjtstsr 

The fox has a fine bushy tail, and is something 
like the wolf but not so large. This animal has ever 
been famous for his cunning. He lives in a burr#w 
which he digs at the edge of the wood within a short 
distance of some cottage; and if he be able to get into 
the yard, he steals ducks, geese, turkeys, chickens, 
lambs, &c. When he finds birds entangled in snares 
laid for them by the fowler, he very expertly takes 
them out. He also finds out bird's nests, seizes the set- 
ting p^^idge and the quail, catches young hares and 
raBbits, a^ destroys a large quantity of game Noth- 
ing that can be eaten seems to come amiss, for when 
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pressed by hunger be will prey on rats, mice, serpents^ 
toads, lizards, insects, and even vegetables. 
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^•^ Suppose «f«nir;BBM«p- 

Ine porcupine inhabits A^ia and Africa,, ^d 
though so formidable in its appearance is a very harm* 
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less animaL It is about two feet long, and its bodjr 
is covered with quills, which are from ten to fourteen 
inches long, sharp pointed and thickest in the middle, 
and these are v3&riegated ivith black and white rings. 
I|i their usual state they incline backwards, but when 
the animal is irritated, they rise and stand upright. 
When the norcupine is roused to self-defence even the 
lion dares not assail him. He kills serpents b}frform- 
ing himself into a baU, and then rolling hiiS quills over 
them. It is supposed by some that Ibe quills have a 
poisonous quality which renders it difficult to cure the 
wounds inflicted by them. 
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There are two varieties of the camel, one of which 
18 called the dromedary. The camel has two bun* 
ches or protuberances (m the back; the dromedary 
only one, The camel is a most u&eful animal on 
the aandy deserts of Africa and Aaia. He can tra- 
vel fifty miles in a day, carry more tiian a thousand 
poundjs weight, and pass several days without drink. 
He can also carry a supply oAvater in aldnd of sack 
in his stomach. 
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The elephant is the largest of all land animab, md 
is the most intelligent. In shape he resembles the 
hog. He has two large tusks and a proboscis or 
trunk, which is a strong muscular tube which he can 
extend or contract, and with which he feeds himself. 
The elephant is nine or ten feet high; his body inclu-* 
ding the head is about twelve feet, and bis tail five. 
He bears great burdens and draws weights which six 
horses cannot move. He has courage, prudence, and 
coohess joined with obedience. His voice is loud but 
not so alarming as the roar of the lion. 
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The lion is called the king of beasts. He is a na- 
tive of the hot climates of Asia and Africa. He is a 
fierce, rapacious animal, that will leap upon a man^ 
and tear him in pieces in a moment. His length is 
about eight feet including the tail, which is three feet 
or more long. The height of his back is three feet 
from the ground. His head is large, his nose thick, 
his mouth is armed with numerous and strong teeth, 
his eyes are fiery, quick, and hollow; his shaggy mane 
is a great ornament to his thick neck and shoulders. 
The nature and qualities of the Hon belong also to tiie 
Koness, except that she has no mane. Unless destroy- 
ed by force they are supposed to hve as long as men. 
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A youth, who lived in the country, and who haS 
not acquired, cither by reading or conversation, any 
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Imowkdge of thft animals which inhabit foreign re^ 
gioM, came to Matichedteir, to see an exhibition of 
wild beasts. The size and figure of the elephant slrock 
him with awe; and he viewed the rhinoceros with as- 
tonishment* Bnt his attention was soon withdrawn 
from these animals, and directed to another of the most 
elegant and beautiful form. He stood contemplating, 
with silent admiration, the glossy smoothness of his 
hair, the blackness and regularity of the streaks with 
whkh he was marked, the symmetry of his limbs; and 
al)Ove all, the placid sweetness of his countenance. 
*' What is the name of this lovely animal, '^ said he, 
to the keeper, >^ which you have placed near one of 
the ugliest beasts in your collection; as if you meant 
to contrast beauty with deformity?'* *•' Beware, 
young man," repUed the intelligent keeper, *^of being 
so easily captivated with the external appearance. The 
animal which you admire, is called a tiger; and not- 
withstanding the meekness of his looks, he is fierce 
and savage beyond all description. I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. 
But the other beast, which you despise, is in the high- 
est degree docile, affectionate and useful. For the 
benefit of man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Ara- 
t)ia, where drink and pasture are seldom to be found; 
and wiU continue six or sevm days wiAout suste- 
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A youth, who lived in the country, and who haS 
not acquired, cither by reading or conversation, any 
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Imowkdge of t)i6 animals which inhabit foreign re^ 
gionn, came to Manchester, to see an exhibition of 
wild beasts. The size and figure of the elephant slrock 
him with awe; and he viewed the rhinoceros with as- 
tcmishment* Bnt his attention was soon withdrawn 
from these animals, and directed to another of the most 
elegant and beautiful form. He stood contemplating, 
with silent admiration, the glossy snK)othness of his 
hair, the blackness and regularity of the streaks with 
which he was marked, the symmetry of his limbs; and 
al)Ove all, the placid sweetness of his countenance. 
*' What is the name of this lovely animal, '^ said he, 
to the keeper, ^^ which you have placed near one of 
the ugliest beasts in your collection; as if you meant 
to contrast beauty with deformity?'* *-' Beware, 
young man," replied the intelligent keeper, *^of being 
so easily cs^ivated with the external appearance. The 
animal which you admire, is called a tiger; and not- 
withstanding the meekness of his looks, he is fierce 
and savage beyond all description. I can neither ter- 
rify him by correction, nor tame him by indulgence. 
But the other beast, which you despise, is in the high- 
est degree docile, affectionate and useful. For the 
benefit of man, he traverses the sandy deserts of Ara- 
t)ia, where drink and pasture are seldom to be found; 
andwiU continue saorsevm days wiAout suste- 
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fiance) yet still patient of labour. His hair is manu* 
factured into clothing; his flesh is deemed wholesome 
nourishment, and the milk of the female is niuch val- 
ued by the Arabs. The camel therefore, for {|uch is 
the name given to this animal, is more worthy of your 
admiration than the tiger; notwithstanding the inel- 
egance of his make and the two bunches upon his back. 
For mere external beauty is of httle estimation, and 
deformity when associated with amiable dispositions 
and useful qualities does not preclude our respect and 
approbation* We are often deceived by appearances. ' \ 
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Grxat God, and wilt thou condescend 
To be my fadier and my friend? 
I a poor child, and thou so high. 
The Lord of earth, and air, and sky! ■ 

Art thou my father? canst thou bear 
To hear my poor imperfect prayer? 
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Or wilt thoo listen to the praise 
That such a little child can raise? 

Art thou my father? let me be 

A meek obedient child to thee, 

And try in word, and deed, and thought, 

To serve and please thee as I ought. 

Art thou my father? TU depend 
Upon the care of such a friend; • 
And only wish to do and be 
Whatever seemeth good to thee. 

Art thou my father? then at last. 
When all my days on earth are past, 
Send dowD and take me in thy love 
To be thy better child above. 
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When a lad an old gentleman took the trouble to 
teach me some little knowledge of the world. With 
this view, I remember he one day asked me, ** When 
is a man rich enough?'* I replied, when he has a 
thousand pounds. He said, " No.'' — Two thou- 
sand? ^'No."--rTen thousand? '^ No."— Twenty 
thousand? ''No." — '' A hundredthousand?" which 
I thought would settle the business; but he still con- 
tinued to say, '' No." — I gave it up, and confessed 
I could not tell, but begged he would inform me. 
He gravely said, ' 'When he has a little more than he 
has; that is, never! If he acquires five, then ten, then 
twenty, then fifty, from that he would wish his riches 
could amount to a hundred thousand; and so on, till 
he had grasped the whole world; after which he would 
look about him like Alexander for other worlds to* 
p058e«i." 
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Many a proof have I had of the truth of this old 
gentleman's remarks since he made them to me, and 
I am happy to say I have discovered the reason. Full 
enjoyment,— full satisfaction to the mind of man can 
only be found in possessing God with all his infinite 
perfections. It is only the Creator, not the creature 
that can satisfy. 
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Two little boys whose parents were so extremely 
poor as to be unable to procure them decent clothing, 
were supplied by the Sabbath School society and 
went to the Sunday school. On their first entrance, 
they could read and spell but very imperfectly; but 
they made such rapid progress as soon to be able to 
read correctly in the Bible, and repeat many chapters 
of it. They grew very thoughtful, and said much 
about their miserable condition as siimers and enemies 
to God. At home, they would steal away into some 
lonely spot, to converse about their souls, and pray 
to God to have mercy on them. At length, they botii 
found pardon and peace, and were filled with joy un-* 
speakable and full of glory. Their father was a very 
wicked man; and they were so deeply grieved at bis 
sinning against so holy and merciful a being as God 
that they determined to tell him of his dreadful situ- 
ation, and entreat him to flee to Jesus while hs itifl 
had an opportimity. {Continued.) • 
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Engage &.l^^ul.^ | Lucrative iSirGuJire'earui 

One day when they were sitting at dinner, they 
began to tell him about the astonishing love of God 
to sinners, — but he ordered them to be silent; and 
they went but and prayed earnestly that the Lord 
would have mercy on him. When they were both on 
their knees, their father discovered them, and softlj 
approached to see what they were doing. Hie heard 
them repeat his name with great tenderness, and en- 
treat God to pardon his sins, and make him a good 
and righteous man. Their words made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, and he returned to his house 
greatly troubled about his immortal soul. When his 
little boys came in, he conversed much with them and 
anxiously inquired what he must do to be saved. 
'^Pray to Jesus, dear father,'' replied the elder, 
overjoyed at the great change in his parent, he died for 
sinners, and he has promised to have mercy on 
all who will come unto him." THie father retired to 
a secret place where he remained n^ral hours in deep 
S^\d earnest prayer, but could fin^bio relief for his 
awakened soul. He continued in gr^^l agony of mind 
for some time, till at length the Saviour's pardoning 
€mile dispelled the dark clouds that had gatli^Ered* 
about him, and he found great joy and consolation in 
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belieTing. He immediately forsook his vicious prac- 
tices, cDgaged in a lucrative employment, and soon 
raised his family from poverty to a state of ease and 
respectability. He gave much to the Sabbath School 
society; for he said it had been, the means of saving 
him fix)m wretchedness in this world, and eternal mis- 
ery in the world to come. Great things are done in 
answer to prayer. 
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The Bible. 

This is a precious book indeed, 
Happy the child who loves to read; 
*Tis God's own word, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 

It tells us how the world was made. 
And how good men the Lord obey'd; 
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There his commands are written too 
To teach us ivhat we ought to do. 

It bids us all from sin to fly, 
Because our souls can never die; 
It points to heaven where angels dwell. 
And warns us to escape from hell. 

But, what is more than all beside. 
The Bible tells us Jesus died — 
This *is its best, its chief intent. 
To lead poor sinners to repent. 

Be thankful children that you may 
Read this good Bible every day; 
'Tis God*s own word, which he has given 
To show our souls the way to heaven. 
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• Mr. L. was one morning riding alone, when, dis- 
mounting to gather a plant in the hedge, bis horse got 
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loose and galloped off. He followed, calling him by 
his name, which stopt him at first, but on his approack 
he set off again. At length a Uttle boy in a neigh- 
boring field seeing the affair, ran across where the 
road made a turn, and getting before the horse, took 
him by the bridle, and held him till his owner came 
up. Mr. Li. looked at the boy, and admired his cheer- 
ful ruddy countenance; ** Thank you, my good lad," 
said he, ** you have caught my horse very cleverly; 
what shall I give you for your trouble?'* {putting 
his hand in his pocket.) ** I want nothing,'* replied 
the boy civilly. 

Mr. L. Don't you? so much the better for you; 
few men would say as much. But pray, what were 
you doing in the field? 

Boy. I was rooting up weeds, and tending the 
sheep that are feeding on the turnips. 

Mr. L. And do you Uke this employment? 

Boy. Yes, very well, this fine weather. 

Mr. Li. But had you not rather play? 

Boy. This is not hard work; it is almost as good 
as play. 

Mr. Li. Who set you to work? 

Boy. My father, sir. , 

Mr. Li. What is his name? 

Boy. Thomas Hurdle, 
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Mr. li. And what is yours? 

Boy. Peter, sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you? 

Boy. I shall be eight in June. 

Mr- Li. How long have you been out in this field? 

*Boy. Since six in the morning. 

Mr. Li. And are you not hungry? 

Boy. Yes, I shall eat my dinner soon. 

Mr. L. If you had six pence now, what would you 
do with it? 

Boy. I don't know, I never had so much in my life. 

Mr. Li. Have you no playthings? 

Boy. Playthings! what are those? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles and tops. 

Boy. No, sir; but our Tom makes foot-balls to 
kick in cold weather; and I had a hoop, but it is broke. 

Mr. Li. And do you want nothing else? 

Boy. No, I have hardly time for those. I always 
ride the horses to the field, and bring up the cows, and 
run to the town on errands; and that is as good as 
play, you know. 

Mr. L. WeU! but you would buy apples or sweet- 
meats at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 
^ Boy. O! I can get apples at home; and as for sweet- 
meats, I don't mind them much, for my mother gives 
me a pie now and then, and that is as good. 
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Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks t 

Boy. I have one — here it is — ^brother Tom gave 
it to me. 

Mr. Id. Your shoes are full of holes; don't j<m 
want a better pair? 

Boy. 1 have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But these let i/vater in. 

Boy. O! I don't care for that; they let it out again. 

Mr. L. Your hat is torn too. 

Boy. I have a better at home, but I would rather 
have none at all, for it hurts my head. 

Mr. Li. What do you do when it rains? 

Boy. If it rains hard, 1 get under the hedge till it 
is over. 

Mr. L. What do you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home? 

Boy. I eat a turnip. 

Mr. Li. But if there are none? 

Boy. Then I do as well as I can; I work on and 
never think of it. 

Mr. L. Are you not thirsty sometimes in this hot 
weather? 

Boy. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr L. Well! my boy, you seem to want nothing;; 
at all, so I shall not give you money to make you 
-^mt any thing. But were you ever at school? 
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Boy. No sir; but father says I shall go after hanrest 

Mr. Li. You wUl want books then? 

Boy. Yes, the boys have a spelling book and a 
Testament. 

Mr. L. Well then, I will give you them — ^tell your 
daddy so, and that it is because I thmk you are a 
very good, contented, Uttle boy. So now go to your 
•heep again. 

Boy. I will, sir; thank you. 

Mr. L«. Good bye, Peter. 

Boy. Good bye, sir. 
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I should like to have each one of you read about 
little Susan. This Uttle girl was much afraid of tell- 
ing a lie. When she was about six years old, she liv- 
ed with her aunt, who was very dear to her. In the 
month of March, her aunt went to New- York, and 
as the day was damp, she requested Susan to remain in 
the house, during her absence. Thisshe promised to do. 
When her aunt returned in the evening, Susan did* 
not come to the door as usual to meet her, and she did 
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iftot see her until she retired to the room, when the child 
came towards her. But she looked very sad, and did 
not appear pleased as usual, to see her aunt after she 
returned home. She was asked **if she was ill." 
She said, ** No:'* but her little lip quivered, and it 
was plain that something was the matter. But as she 
never tried to conceal any thing, her aunt did not 
press her further, being certain that she would soon 
return and tell her all. 

After tea she sUpt out of the room, and went up- 
stairs with her cousin. Her aunt soon after went up 
also, and passing the door of the room, in which they 
were, she heard violent sobbing, and Susan's voice at 
times between the sobs, as in great distress. She 
went toward the door, and. stopping to listen, heard 
her say, * * Oh, cousin, I can have no peace till I con- 
fess all. Oh, I am so unhappy!" — ^while her cousin 
was encouraging her to come and tell her aunt what 
had happened. 

She entered the room quite alarmed, and taking her 
by the hand, led her into another apartment, and said, 
*' Susan, my love, if you have done wrong, tell me: — 
What have you done ? ' ' The poor child was so much 
agitated, that her aunt, although her confidence in her 
was very strong, almost feared to hear what was the 
matter. 



n 
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As soon as she could speak, she sobbed out, ''Oh, . 
I have been so wicked! 1 have offended God — I hare 
disobeyed you, aunt — Christ does not love me." 

Her aunt to]d her of the Lamb of God, who could 
wash away her sin, however great, if she truly repen- 
ted of it, and begged her to tell what she had done 
assuring her of her own forgiveness, and the forgive* ' 
Bess of her heavenly Father. She then said, " O 
9unt, I promised I would not go out of the house; and 
I did not go out until afternoon. But as I stood by 
the window, I saw my cousins jumping the rope. 
They beckoned to me to Come, and I forgot what I 
had promised you, and ran out. But soon as I had 
given one jump, I remembered, and ran back into the 
house. But I told a falsehood, I disobeyed you, I of- 
fended God. O aunt, will He forgive me?" And it was 
not until her aunt had repeated several encouraging 
texts of Scripture, and prayed with her for forgive- 
ness, that she became easy. 



Bag 


9VC(j^ fiDLi 


Peep 


wriLif.iLutS' 




CtjQe^ 




^fiii 


Com field 


flS8ar(fiiOL& 


Else 


GmiQp 


Fence 


(?ai«S 




mfijUIMJifL 


Row 


mfi€B>^^^€S>W 




nMl&^Ji 



4d 



Fright 



LJttJLh-^QoO 



Drop ^y^eSlQfiA 



I will tell you a story I read of a little boy who 
was only eight years old. His father took a bag and 
went to a neighbor's cornfield one day to steal some of 
the ears of com. He took his Uttle son with him. His 
father told him to hold the bag, while he looked if 
any one was near to see him. After standing on the 
fence, and peeping through all the rows of corn, he 
went back to take the bag from tlie child, and began 
to pick the ears of com. *' Father,*' said the little 
boy, *'you forget to look soma where else." The 
man dropt the bag in a fright, and sai(: . * ' which way 
child?" thinking he had seen some person. **You 
forgot to look up to the sky, father, to see if God 
was looking at you/' His father felt what the little 
boy said so much, that he left the corn and went home 
and was never known to steal again. 



Hood 


^(j^eS^fi^ 


Often 


^if^dsi^ 


Shawl 




Front 




Knock 
Comer 




Minute 


(ippuipu^ 
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Gauze 

Lift 

Shudder 

Coffin 

White 

Cross 



Tremble 

Tears 

Classmate 



QeueirZsnr 
fSGSarGSiffn' 



Corpse 
Touch 
Cheek 



«>a/LO 



To-morrow miraarigf 
Moulder a-i-.(5^8u 

fiio 



Dust 

Worm 

Sure 



Mary ElUs was a little girl about six years of age. 
She was thoughtful and obedient, and therefore all 
her friends loved her. One morning her mother call- 
ed her, and told her to put on her hood and shawl 
She then took her by thei^hand, and went with her 
to walk. They soon came to a small cottage, and 
Mrs. Ellis knocked at the door. An old woman 
opened the door, and asked them to go into a front 
room. In this room the windows were half shut, 
and at first they could hardly, see what was there. 

In a few minutes Mary saw a table in one corner*, 
and upon the table something like a box, covered with 
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white gauze. '^ O mama," said Mary, ** What 
is that? '* **You shall see for yourself, my dear," 
replied Mrs. Ellis. She t^n Med up the covering 
very softly, and Mary saw a little girl, lying in a cof- 
fin. Her eyes were closed, her face and lips were 
very white, and her hands were crossed on her breast. 
Mary trembled and said, ** O my dear mama, Is she 
dead?' "Yes, my love; but do you know who it is ! 
Mary looked again, and burst into tears, saying, "it 
is my classmate Sally." "Yes," said her mother, 
' ' little Sally is dead. You have never seen a corpse 
before, and I have brought you here that you might 
learn something from it. Feel this dear little face." 
Mary touched the cheeks and drew back shuddering, 
«« Oh! how cold! how very cold!" said she. " Yes; 
my dear child," said Mrs. Ellis, "this is death. You 
will never again see little Sally in this world. She 
is gone, and this is only her body that is left. This 
body will be put under the ground to-morrow. What 
do you think will become of the soul?" 

Mary. I suppose Sally's soul is not dead. 

Mrs. Ellis. No, certainly not; the soul cannot 
die; it is immortal: and God has taken it, it has re- 
turned to him. 

Mary. What will become of this dead body? 

Mrs. Ellis. After the body is put under ground it 
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Will moulder away to dust and be the food of worms* 
But God will raise it up again at the last day. 

Mary. Oh! there I shall see Sally again! 

Mrs. ElUs. Yes, I hope we shall meet Sally again, 
and if we are God's people, we shall all be happy in 
heaven. Remember my dear Mary, that you must 
die too. 

Mary. Yes, mama, I know that I must die; but 
it makes me feel very dreadful to think of it. 

Mrs. Ellis. If you beUeve in the Lord Jesus 
Christ you need not be afraid to think of death, for, 
when behevers die, the Lord takes them to himself. 
The reason why people are so much afraid of death, 
is because they are not sure that God is their father. 

Mary. If I were sure of going to heaven, I do 
not think I should be afraid. 

Mrs. ElUs. True, and for this reason, I wish you 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. Then you may 
be sure of going to heaven. 



Holyday Qu0!5iretr 
Directly c-L-G«or 

GisGir 
Whistle otoA 



Rest iBi'^Ld 

Vexation ^9sdJieifiei 
Reflection &^^Cju{ 
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Toward frS-uire 

QisGir 

Toy flSaarjuiTzlfflil/ 

Charm u^(uS(^fi&) 

Voluntary ai^Soj 

Disturb (glP^Hfi^ 
Understand c^jB^eo 

Bargain QuirQ^^fiil 
Worth QujpiLDir&srLQ 

Chagrin eSfi^srih 
• Pleasure ^kQfiffe^u^ 



Event SirfiojiM 

Afterwards iSAlj 
Use uecear 

o * 

Tempt LjhearmfiaS(Lg^^ 

Unnecessary (?^<9)Qi[u^^ 
Observe ^fr^pifiS) 

Ambitious erCBCjuf 

GuQjreisraBrLla 
Court favor g}irtrfffiuJQi 
Sacrifice uSuS(BfiA 

Levee ^jrir^irQpfiS 

ojQuifiCSiutrm (t^ 

Liberty ^(Bfiiso 
Attain Quju^ij 
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Repose 
Virtue 



Political 
Bustle 



Popularity QuojiT'Ljst^ 

€orai6or 



Fellow citi 
zen 

Neglect 



Affair 



R 



uin 



Miser 






Laudable 



Fortune 



Esteem iM^uuf 
Benevolent B^usirnSi^^ 
Accumulate ^n,iL(Bfie6 

Improve-) ^^ulj 

ment S ^^^^h^^Q 
Mere unr^^snM 

Gratification^fi^z-/ Sfpih 

Mistake Qu^tr^ihQur 

Instead u^A-^(B • 
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Sensual 



Provide 
Pain 

Furniture 

i 

Equipage 
Contract 



Gsireoui 



Debt « 

To contract su.mu(B 



debt 
Career 



fieo 






Prison 



Dear 



Conceive 



(5L 

When I was a child about seven years of age, my 
friends on a holyday filled my pocket with halfpence, 
I went directly towards a shop where toys were sold 
for children ; and being charmed with the sound of a 
whistle in the hands of another boy , that I met by the 
way, I voluntarily ojffered him all my money for it. 
I came home, and went whistling about the house, 
much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers, and sisters, and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me I had giv- 
en four times as much for it as it was worth. This 
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put me in mind of what good things I might have 
bought with the rest of the money; and they laughed 
at me so much for my folly that I cried with vexation. 
My reflections on the subject gave me more' chagrin 
than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This Uttle event, however, was afterwards of use 
to me, the impression continuing on my mind: so that 
often, when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, I said to myself, do not give too much for 
the whistle-^ and so I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, I thought I met with many, 
very many, who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favor, 
sacrificing his lime in attendance on levees, his repose 
his Uberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to at- 
tain it, I said to myself. This man gives too much 
for his whistle. 

When I saw another,* fond of popularity, constantly 
employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his 
own affairs, and ruining them by that neglect; He 
pays, indeed, said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of com- 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, • 
all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of 
' enevoient friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
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wealth; poor man! said I, you indeed pay too much 
for your whistle. 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of mind, or of fortune, to mere 
sensual gratification; Mistaken man! said I, you are 
providing pain, instead of pleasure; you give too much 
for your whistle. , 

If I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
equipage, all above his fortune, for which he contract- 
ed debts, and ended his career in prison; Alas! said 
I, he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

In short, I conceived that a great part of the mis- 
eries of mankind, are brought upon them by the false 
estimate they make of the value of things, and by 
their giving too much for their whistles. 



^eSsr€afir€S(Bfi^t 
IMortality ^sr-iPff^iQi^ui 
Leaf ^to-yrf^tfc 



Whence 
Rose 

Weep 



Die 

Stalk 
Grace 

Vanish 
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n 



Scatter 
Stately 

Branch 
Verdure 

Bough 
Spread 



Shadow 
PiUar 

Crooked 

Fang 

Nip 

Wind 

Axe 
Lop 

Decay 



jprtbr 



Sport 

Sunshine 

Dart 

Stream 
Purple 

Emerald 
Motion 

Glance 

Brush 



Pool 
Breeze 

Swallow 

Pike 

Seize 



QomSeo 

atrpjpi 

§)efrfSJ£(rpjpi 
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Multitude 


^^A 




QuQ^ajsutL 




L-LD 


Pride 


^[BJsirirLh 


Glow 




Activity 


QfiiufiS 




^irsQireofi 


Bare 


Q&jjpi9DLa 



Excellent ^^^u^th 



S0Sr€B>LD 



Stiff 



Qpffdsr 

Bare ground Oa'J3'f§'«0L& 
Breath ^qj/t^o^ 



Child of mortality, whence comest thou? why is 
thy countenance sad, and why are thy eyes red with 
weeping? — I have seen the rose in its beauty; it 
spread its leaves to the morning sun. I returned; it 
was dying upon its stalk, the grace of the form of it 
was gone; its loveliness was vanished away; its leaves 
were scattered on the ground, and no one gathered 
them again. 

A stately tree grew on the plain, its branches were 
covered with verdure; its boughs spread wide and made 
a goodly shadow: the trunk was like a strong pillar; 
the roots were like crooked fangs. I returned; the 
verdure was nipt by the east wind, the branches were 
lopt away by the axe; the worm had Imade its way 
into the trunk, and the heart thereof was decayed; it 
mouldered away, and fell to the ground. 
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I have seen the insects sporting in the sunshine, and 
darting along the streams; their wings gUttered' with 
gold and purple; their bodies shone like the green em- 
erald; they were more numerous than I could count; 
their motions were quicker than my eye could glance. 
I returned: they were brushed into the pool; they 
were perishing with the evening breeze; the swallow 
had devoured them; the pike had seized them; there 
were none found of so great a multitude. 

I have seen a man in the pride of his strength; his 
cheeks glowed with beauty; his limbs were full of ac- 
tivity; he leaped; he walked; he ran; he rejoiced in 
that he was more excellent than those. I returned; he 
lay stiflF and cold on the bare ground; his feet could 
no longer move, nor his hands stretch themselves out; 
his life was departed from him; and the breath out of 
his nostrils. Therefore do I weep because death is in 
the world; the spoiler is among the works of God: 
all that is made must be destroyed: all that is born 
must die; let me alone, for I must weep. 
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Woris which uniformly require certetn Prepotiiiant tofolUifi t/^« • 



Accuse 
Acquit 
• Adapt 
Agreeable 
Approve 



Abhor ence ^Qjrir^ih-Oijpi 

Abstain ^«Br«D^«9il®e9«> 

Accompaniedc- il s «D^ 

Averse ^(^^(B^H'O^jjuul^ 

Bestow ^fi^-^(5(S3f^ 

Comparable WL.a3i^&^fi^i^^ 
Compliance ^«ri«iii-^a»^^ii 
Consonant ^«>«^®/^ 



Conversant 
Dependent 
Different 
Diminution 



Disapprove 
Disregard 



Dissent ^uiui$iuwfi(^^ 

Diverse (i^pjpimLD 

Examination C^ir^tor-^^/rij 

Free Sbub^-^bQilj^ 

Independent ^«rorf^ilt_u> 

Insist ssSLtar^^O^iro)^ 

Marry «9«ir<L0u«r«r©) 

Objection /;«»£—- J^® 

Obligate tft„«>iiiut_i(?^^«^ 

Observance ^^^titld— Gf«>.2) 

yjrewrtD/rwrjf? 

Resemblance ^tjulfiw-e-^/aDLi 

crcBBT cBor c O « r cSr^ 



Oppose 

Prejudice 
Profit 

Reconcile 

Replete 



Resolve 
Restore 
j Swerve 
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Abhorence of 
Abstain /rom 
Accompanied by 
Accuse of 
Acquit oj 
Adapt to 
Agreeable to 
Agreeably with 
Approve of 
Averse to 
Bereave of 
Bestow ufon 
Boast of 
Choice of 
Comparable to 
Comparably with 
Compliance viith 
Confide in 



Conversant v>\ih 
Consonant to 
Dependent from 
Differ from 
Different from 
Diminution of 
Disapprove of 
Discussion of 
Disregard of or to 
Dissent yt*om 
Diverse from 
Engaged in 
Equauo 
Examination of 
Exception to 
Free from 
Full of 
independent of 



Insist ufon or on 
Made of 
MeLTty to 
Need of ' 
Objection to 
Obligated to 
Observance of 
Opposed to 
Prejudice against 
Profit by 
Reconcile to 
Replete vnth 
Resemblance to 
Resolve on 
Restore to 
Swerve from 
True to 
Worthy of 



Words which take two or more Prepositions after them. 



^($^faruOutrtu 

Disappointed tsiLSQiaw^FiLQuir 



Agree 

Change 

Call 

* 

Die 



Difficulty 
Eager 
Martyr 
Peculiar 

Reduced 

United 



QstLt^'&fluLj 
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A.bide with or in 
Agree to, wUh or for 
Call on J upon or for 
Change for, of with or into 
Compare with or to 
Die of or by 
Difficulty in or toith 
Disappointed in, of or by 
Discouragement to or in 
Eager ybr or in 
£xpert at or in 



Fall under, over, into, from, 

through, on or upon 
Glad of at or <<i <{o 
Martyr /or or to 
Peculiar to or for 
Provide with, for or against 
Reduce under or to 
Regard toot for 
Taste ybr or of 
Think of or on 
United with, to or against 
Wait on or for 

Phrases showing the use of the preceding words. 

Abide with a person in a house. 

Agree with a person to a proposition ybr an object. 

Call on or upon a person /or a thing. 

Change of raiment or place mth a person. Change one 
article for or into another. 

Compare with, when we show a difierence. . Compare to, 
when we show a likeness. 

Die of A disease or by his own or another's act. 

Difficulty in a thing or in managing it; Difficulty vfith 
when applied to the agent. 

Disappointed in the thing itself. Disappointed of a thing 
expected; or by another. 

Discouragement to exertion, and in the work. 

Eager /or and in the chase. 

Expert at or in play. 
' FaU under censure or a burden; over a block, into a well, 
from a height, through a space, on or upon a stone. 
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Glad of it J at the thought of it, to do it. 

Martyr /or Christ's sake; Martyr to his cause, or to his 
own opinions. 

Peculiar to a person who is peculiar for some singularity. 

Provide ivith articles, /or a journey, against an evil. 

Reduce to poverty, under oppression. 

Regard to duty, and ybr a person. 

Taste /or learning. A taste o/*sa1t, >sugar, &c. 

Think o/'a person, on or of a. subject. 

Unite to, implies joining two things together; Unite witk^ 
implies union or co-operation; Unite against, implies united 
opposition. 

Wait on, signifies to call upon or accompany; wait /or, shows 
expectation. 



"Corresponding Conjunctions. 

jyTeiiher requires nor after it, as — J^Teither he nor his brother 

was there. 
T%ough requires yet after it, as — Though he was rich yet he 

became poor. 
Whether requires or after it, as — Whether he will do it or not. 
Either requires or after it, as — Either she or her sister must go. 
•^5 requires as or so after it, as — Mine is as good as yours. 

As the stars so shall thy seed be. ^s one dieth so dieth the 

other. 
So requires a« or that after it, as — He is not so wise as his 

brother. To see thy glory so as I have seen it. I am so 

weak that I cannot walk. 
Know never admits as after it. I do not know as I shall go— ' 

should be— »fW I shall go. 
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Wordn nemrly^ hui no) txactly »lfhe in prowmclaium. 



Air, the fluid 
ure, plural of am 

ftc .cept^ to tftke 

ex eept, to take out 
wX feet, to impress 
effect, what is produced 

mc cede, to ngrete 

ei ceed, to surpass 
a cre,*)A piece of land 
« -chor, a scald head 

ttr. cess, appromcli 

ex cess, suptBrfluity 
mi lu siou, hint, reference 
il lu sion, deception 
• in sfon, evasion 

acts« deedit 

av, a utensil for catting 
al ley, a narrow street 
111 Ijr, confedefat'e 

as say, trial of aietals 

es say, atteaipC, a writing 
af fit sion, a poaring on 
af fu sion, a pouring out 

al fow ed, admitted, gnintcd 

a loud,, with a great voice 
arrant, OfitorioiiR 
> ar rand, a mes** age 
tr raut« wandering 

ad di tton, something added 

ed i iioo, pualicatioa 



bal lad^ a ^'ong 
bal let, a dance 
bal lot, a tall for voting or a 
vote 

creak, to make a nrise 

creek^ a cove or stream 
clothes, garments 
HcJose, con^hiHloa 

con sort| husband or wifa 

con cert, harmony 
^e scent, a^ falling, a ilope 
dis sent, 4 diiferii g 

de cease, death 

dis eaf>e, sickness 
do8t, Sd per of do 
ijust, fine powder 

e lie it, to call forth 

il lie it, unlawiiil 
earn, to deserve 
urn, a vessel 

e rup tion, bursting forth 

ir rup tion, entrance by forca 
im merge, to plunge 
e merge, to come lorth 

fat, fleshy 

vat, a fub or cisterii 
g«.s ture, motion 
jester, one who jests 

harsh, rough 

hash, miDced meat 



i dol, an Image 
im poB tor, a dkeeifet 
im poit ure, dec^tioA 

llati^h ly, bad 

knot tj, full of knots 
in gl»n lil otid, fr^tik 
in g6 hi Otid, iikillful 

morso, the aeakor&id 

moss, of a tree 
linh, extension ih tenfrth 
loin, pait of an iUtfmai 

loonl. It A-alne <br weaving 

loam, asoftlooft^ earth 
mod al, an ancient eoih 



Imed die, to iaIerpetfV 
pint, half a qaarter 

point, a sharp en4 
rad dish, a root 
red dish, somew^t teA 

slake, [slak} to mvt with waief 

s)ack, loose 
since, at a later time 
sense, faculty of perceivii^ 

ten or, course continued 

ten ure, a holding 
tal ents, abititj 
tal one, claws 

val ley, low land 

ral ue, worth 



Wardi of the 9anu orik^grofhy, htU differemlhf jHtneiMltfsd. 



Au gust, the mdnlh 
<Mi gust, grand 

bow, to bead 

bow» for shootiiig arrows 
bass, a tree, a fish 
bass^ lowest part in ntusio 

con jure, to entreat 

con jure, to use magio art 
dove, past tense of iw4 
do\'e, a pigeon 

gal lant, braver gay 

gal lant, a gay fellow 
gill, the fourth of a piat 
gill, imtt of a fish 

hiadsr,lfli«io# 



hind er, further behind 
in valid, one not in health 
in val id, not firm or binding 

low er, to be dark 

low er, not so high 
live, to be or dwelt 
live, having Hie 

mow, a pile of hay 

fBOw, to eul with a sjrthe 
read, to utter printed Wwds 
read, [red] past tense of M4 

re pent, creeping 

re pent, to feel sorrow 
ree tA leet, to call to mind 
|lra col leol, to ooUecl Hl"^ 
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re fiMiB, toamead 

reform to make aaev 
■laves, plu. of «toj^» aatick 
•laves, plu. of9Un€ 

alougA, a place ef mud 

slough, [sluff] a oasl skaa 

Words prammneed uMe, Hi differeni in Orthogrm/lhi. 



tar rj like tar • 
lar rj, lo delajr 

lean, waters ef the eyes 

tears, [he] rends 
wind, air in motiea 
wind, to turn orlwisi 



Ail, to be ia trouble 
ale, malt liquor 

air, the atmoBi^^re 

heir, one who inherits 
all, the whole 
awl, an instrument 

al tar, a place for ofierings 

alter, to change 
ant, a little ii^sect 
aunt, a sister to a parent 

ark» a vessel 

arc, part of a circle 
as cent, steepness 
assent, agreement 

au ger» a tool 

au gur, one who foretells 
kail, surety 
bale, a pack of goods 

ball, a sphere 

bawl, t J cry aloud 
base, low, vde 
base or base, in musie 

beer» a liquor 



hi er, to carry dead bediss 
bin, a box 
been, participle of &e 

berry, a little fruit 

bu ry, to inter 
beat, to strike 
beet, a root 

blew did blow 

blue, dark color 
boar, a male swine 
bore, to make a hole 

In^t, to bend the body 

boug'^, a branch 
bell, to ring 
belle, a fine lady 
, beau, a gay gentleman 

bow, to shoot with 
bread, a kind of food 
bred, educated 

bur row, for rabbitt 

bor otig4, an iacerperated 
* town 
by, near at band 
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hnjt to purehaae' coarse, wmy, direction 

bay, mn inlet of water coarsp not fine 

bejr, a Torktsh governor cote, a nhcep fold 

be, to exist coat, a garment 

bee, an iaseet core, the heart 

beach, sea shore corps a body of soldiers 

beech, a tree ^ cell, a hut 

bell, a pod of plants I sell, to dispose of 

bowl, an earthen vessel cen tu ry, a hundred years 

bole, a kind of clay centau ry, a plant 

bolt, a fastening to a door chol er, wrath 

boslt or bolt, to sift col lar, for the neck 

but, a conjunction cord, a small rope 

butt, two hogsheads chord, aline 

brake, a weed cion, ayoung sprout 

break, lo part asunder sion, a mountain 

cain, a man*s name cite, to summon 

oaae, a shrub or staff site, situation 

call, to cry out, or name sight, the sense of si»i»ing 
caul, a net inclosing the bow- -^hron i cal, of long conttnuance 

els chron i cle, a history 

can non, a large gun com pie meat, a full number 

•an on» a law of the chtireh . com pli ment, an act of po- 

ces sion, a grant t liteoess 
aessioa, the sitting ofacodrt cons tn, a relation 



can vas, coarse cloth 

can vass, to examine 
ceil, to make a ceiling 
•eat, lo la«iten a letter 

seal tag, settiag a seal 

toil iag, of a room 



coz en, to cheat 
cur rant, a berry 
cur rent, a stream 

deer, a wild animal 

dear, costly 
caski a vessel for lifttids 



casqae, a helmet 
mm dar, a kind of wood 
•e der one who cedes 

ce4e» to give up 

seed, fruit, offkpring 
cent, the hundredth part of a 

dollar 
aent, ordered away 
■cent, a smell 

cellar, the lowest room 

seller, one who sells 
clime, a regi >n 
climb, to ascend 

coun cil, an assembly 

coun sel, advice 
sym bol, a type 
cym bal, a musical instrument 

col or, hue 

cul ler, one who selects 
dam, to stop water 
damt, to condemn 

dew, falling vapors 

due, owing 
die, to expire 
dye, to color 

d^e, a female deer 

diugh^ bread not baked 
fane, a weathercock 
fain, gladfy 
feian, to dissemble 

mre^ horrid 
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) dy er, one whn colors 
don, to urge for money 
Jun, a brown color 
done, performed 

dram, a drink of spirt 

drachm, a small weight 
e lis ion, the act of cutting off 
e lys ian, a place of joy 

ere, before time 

ear, the organ of hearing 
yon, secon<l person 
yew, a tree 
ewe, a female sheep 

fair, handsome 

fare, customary duty 
eat, an exploit 
eet, plural of fooi 

freeze, to congeal 

frieze, in a building 
h'e, to hasten 
iigh, elevated, lody 

flea, an insect 

flee, to ru** away 
flour, of rye or wheat 
flow er, a blo>scm 

forth, abroad 

fourth, in number 
foul, filthy 
foul, a bird 

gilt, with gokl 

gtfilty crime 
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frate, iron bum 

great, large 
growo, increased 
groan, an expression of pidn 

hail, to eall, or froxen rain 

hale, health/ 
hart, a beast 
heart, the seat of life 

hare, an animri 

hair, the fur of animals 
here, in this place 
hear, to hearken 

hew, to cut 

hue, color 
him, objectiye of he 
hjma, a sacred song 

hire, wages 

high er, more high 
heel, the hinder part of the foot 
heal, to cure 

haul, to drag . 

hall, a large room I 

I, myself ' 

Ojre, organ of sight 

isle, an island 

aisle, of a church 
iQ, within 
illn, a tavern 

in dite, to compose 

in diet, to prosecnle 
hiBftoalay 



kiln, for burning 

Imap, a protuberance 
" nap, a short sleep 

nap, on cloth 
Iniave, a rogue 
nave, of a wheel 

Iniead, to work dough 

need, neeessltj 
ilneel, to bend the knee 
neal, to heat 

ilnew, did know 

new, fresh not old 
ibiow, to understand 
no, not 

ibiight, a title 

night, darkness 
knot a tie 
not, no, denying 

lade, to fill, to dip 

laid, placed 
lain, did lie 
lane, a narrow street 

leek, a root 

leak, to run out 
less on, a reading 
les sen, to diminish 

li ar, one who tells lies 

li er, one who lies in wait 

lyre, a harp 
led, did lead 
lead, a heavy metal 
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fie, an ualnrth 

Ijw, water 4nim9i Ikraegh 
ashes 
lo, behold, look 
low, hamble 

lac, a gam 

lack, want 
lea, ao inclosed field 
lee. opposite the wind 

leaf, of a planC 

lief, willinglj 
Ume, solitary 
loan, that is leat 

lore, leaniing 

low er, more low 
lock, a catch to a door 
loch, a lake 

main, ocean, the chief 

mane, of a horse 
made, finished 
maid, an unmarried womaa 

male, the he kind 

mail, armor, or the bag for 
letters 
man ner, mode of action 
man or, lands of a lord 

meet, to come together 

meat, flesh, food 

mete, measure 
mien, eontenaace 
mean, low, hnmbk 



mewl, lo cry 

mule, a beasi 
mi ner, one who woifca ^ a 

mine 
mi nor, lessor one oaJer 9^ 

moan, to gricTO 

mown, cut down 
moat, a ditch 
mote, a speck 

more, greater portion 

mow er, one who mows 
mite, an insect 
nfight, strength 

met al, gold, or sthrer^ kc 

met tie, briskness 
naught, bad 
nought, none 

nay, no 

neigh, as ahorse 
net, a woven snare 
nett, or net, clear of ^hargM 

aught, any thing 

ought, bound 
oar, a paddle 
ore, of metal 

one, a single thHig 
j won, did win 
ooze, to issue out 
oose, tanner's batk 

oh, alas 

•we, to be indebted 
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oar, belonging ta U9 
Aour, sixty mioutea 
, plum, a fruit 

plum'y, a lead and line 
pale, without coUm: 
pail, a vessel 

pain, di.stress 

pane, a square ofglass 
pal ale, part of the miuth 
pal let, a painter's board, abed 

pleas, pleadings 

please, to give pleasure 
pole, a long stick 
poll, the head 

peel, to pa,re off the, rind 

peal, sounds 
pair, a couple 
pare, to cut off the rind 

p'ain, even, or level 

plane, to make smooth 
pray, to implore ^ 
prey, a booty, plunder 

prin, ci pal, chief 

prin ci pie, rule ofaction 
proph et, a foreteller 
profit, advantage 

peaoe, quietude 

piece, a part 
pan el, a square in a door 
pan nel, a mean bed 

raise, io 114 



raze, to demoliah 
rain, water falling froan clottda 
reign, to rule 

rap, to strike 

wi ap, to ikM together 
Irrad, to peruse 
reed, a plant 

red, a color 

rood, did read 
reek, to emit stean» 
trreak, to revenge 

rest, to take ease 

torest, tf> take by force 
rice, a sort of grain 
[rise, source, beginning 
I rye, a s<irt of grain 
I wry, crooked 
[ring, to sound, a circle 
taring, to twist 

rite, ceremony 

right, just 
Yorite, to make letters with a 

pen 
}oright, a workman 

rode, did ride 

road, the highway 
rear, to raise 
rear, the hind part 

rig ger one who rigs vessels 

rig or, severity 
rout, a coniused quarrel 
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Toate, rout, a wny or course 

rough, not smooth 

rufT, a neck cloth 
rote, re<^etttion of words 
«rote, did write 

roe, a female deer 

row, a rank 
roar, to sound loudly 
row er, one who rows 

rah bet, to join 

raS bit, a quadruped 
sail, the canva:98 of a ship 
sale, the act of selling 

sea. a large body of water 

see, to behold 
sa ver, one who saves 
savor, taste, or.odouir 

seen, behnld 

scene, part of a play 

seine, a (ish net * 
sen ior, older 
leign tor, a Turkish king 

seam, where the edges join 

seem, to appear 
shear, f' cut with shears 
sheer, clear, unmixed 

sent, orde«'ed away 
^ scent, smell 
shore, sea coast 
shore, a prop 

so, in such a maimer 



sow, to scatter seed 
sum, the whole 
4ome, apart 

sun, the fountain of light 

son, a male child ^ 
»ta*'e, to gaze 
stair, a step 
I steel, hard metal 

steal, to take by theft 
succor, help 
suck er, a young twig 

sleight, dexterity 

slight, to despise 
I sole, of the foot 
'soul, the* spirit 

slay, to kill 

sley, a weaver's reed 

sleigh, a carriage on runners 
sloe, a fruit 
slow, not swift 

stake, a post 

steak, a slice of meat 
sttl^, steps over a fence 
style, fashion, diction 

tacks, small nails 

tax, a rate, tribute 
throw, to ca^t away 
throe, pain of travail 

tear, to rend 

tare, a weed, allowance of 
weight 
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tear, water from ibe e jea 
tier, a row 

team, of cattle 

teem, to produce 
tide, flux of the aea 
tied, fastened 

their, belonging to them 

there, in that place 
the, definite adjective 
thee, objective caae oCihm$ 

too, likewise 

two, twice one 
tow, to drag 
toe, extremity of the fcot 

vail, a covering 

vale, a valley 
vial, a little bottle 
viol, a fiddle 

vane, to show which way 
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vein, for |he Wood 
vice, sin 
vise, a screw 

wait, to tarry 

weight, heavaaeea 
wear, to carry as ciotliea 
ware, mercbaiKlip^ 
wear, a dam 

waste, to spread 

waist, a part of the bodj 
way, road, course 
weigh, to find the weighl 

week, seven days 

weak, not strong 
wood, timber 
would, past lime ofiMtf 
. weather, state ofibo fir 
the] wether, a sheep 



PkraitB, showimg the dtjpsrent uses of the foregoing toordf. 

What aili the child? Ale is a wholesome liquor, made from 
malt. 

The awt, is a tool used by shoemakers, and harness makery. 
M quadrupeds which walk and not leap, walk upon four legf. 

The Prince of Wales is heir to the croum of England. We 
breathe atr. 

The moon offers its appearance every night. The Jews tmrf- 
ed sacrifices upon an atinr of stone. 

Omel horsemen, beol their horses. Some people malteme- 
from beetB. 
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A im9 b$mm wtun f ■• dolkas. Tte mUham im emmtbi by 
the sun's dtiakig opon ike fmlling raia. 

JBitr M a coimaon drkik for tbe table. A Uer is a band- 
barrow on which deail bodieb are carried. 

The Sfce^ ^^ ie Hoaeow, wei^s two bmidred and twtnty 
tans. The btUeB and btoiur, are fend of fins shews. 

Black berries and raspberries grow en briars. The fanner 
when he plants seeds 6«riet thea in the groand. 

Wheat is beUer grain than rye. One who lays a wager is 
mbeiior. 

The wind blew. The coler ef the sky is blue. 

A father's or mother's sister is an aunt. The little anit nndke 
kiUoeks. 

Carpenters bore holes with an mtifcer. An eagnr fereialls. 

Beys love to play bmii. Children bawi §or trifles. 

Bemrt live in the wends. An oak bear^ acorns. 

We bear evils. Trees bare of leaves. 

Meeeh wood makes a good fire; the waves beat on the beuck. 

A wild boar is a savage beast. Miners h^re holes in roeks, 
nad burst them with powder. 

The 60// of plants, is a «eed vesael. The turner SMikes bamh. 

The planks of our national vessels are fastened with copper 
hoU^. Millers separate the bran from the flour by large seives 
called boliM. 

The britcfa of a gun is its Mt or club end. A ram kiffs 
with his head, and bnih of spirits are imported. 

Brakes are useless weeds. We break flax and hemp ia 
J wsss iag. 

Well bred people do not always eat wheat bread. 

We judge of peoples' aietives Af their actions. We caaaol 
k^ e seat in heaven with our money. 
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A hnU containfi two hogsdieads ; M a barrel, .'lO, or S9 galkwui. 

Sails are made of caiwat. Inspectors eanva»$ votes. 

Clithiers sitiioth their clothes with caUnder9. Almanack 
nakers publish new eaUndars every yenr. 

The courts of New- York hold their $e99%an» in the City Hall. 
8ince the e€n$ion of Florida, the United States have beea 
bounded on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. 

We call the membrane thai covers the bowels a cairl. 
'•'' Live fish are kept in the .water, near our fi>h roaikets, ia 
caufs. Consumptive people are afflicted with bad rcughs. 

Brass cannon are more costly than iron. Church laws 
are cauom. 

Farmers are nellers of apples and cider, which fill our cellars. 
* A liar is not believed. The l^re is a musical instrument. 

Gilltleo made the telescope Virginia was a handsome mmd. 

The Missouri is the main branch/ of the Mississippi. A 
horse's mane grows on his neck. 

The male bird ha^ a m >re beautiful plumage than the female. 
The mif7 is opened at the post offire. 

< hildren should imitate the mcmners of polite people. TIm 
fiirms of the nobility a^'e called manors. 

A mife is an insect of little mi^kt. 

JIf Wis a pleaaaot innocent drink. tAf.'ed a rewai^d. . 

Lying \h a mean vice. We mean to study gran^mar. 
* The Hudson a id Ea^ rivers meel at the Battery. Sak will 
preserve tneaf 

Mi'n>*.rn wtyrk in mines. Mnors are not allowed to vote. 

David nonned the los^ of Absalom. When grass is mmini 
and d ied we call it hay 

^ A brigade of soldiers is inore than a regiment. Minoen laow 
grass. 
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Braas ii a compound nuimL A lively horse is a horso of 
meitU. 

Fort<« a^ durrouoded by a «ioii#. Moie is an atom. 
' Fishes are caught in a net Clear profits are called nett gain* 

Boats are rowed with oart . OrtM are melted to separate th« 
netal from the dross. 

A bird fUw over the house. The pmoke ascends in thejbe* 

One dollar is one hundred cents. The worst gambler won the 
money. 

' Gums oote through the pores of wood. The tanner puts his 
hides into oa$e. 

We carry water pailt. Gardens are sometimes surrounded 
by a pale fence. Sick people look paU. 

' Pane$ of glass are cut in oblong squares. PainM are distres* 
mng. 

Shoes a^'c sold by pairw. ' People pare apples to make pies. 
Peart are not so common a^i apples. 

A- person who has lost his pnlnle cannot sprak plain. The 
fine painter holds his paUei in his hand. The child sleeps on 
a p/Ulet 

The comma is the shortest pam$e in reading. Bears seize 
their prey with their pawa. 

Good people lore to live in peace. . One large piece of sil- 
irer coin is a dullar. 

The petik of Teneri^e t« fiOeen thousand feet high. The 
Jews had a piqne or ill will agaia^t the Samaritans. . 

On the great holidays the brils ring in a loud peaL The 
Atrmer ve/tft the hark from trees for the tanner. 

The British Parliament i^ composed of the Rinsr* the houji^ 
••f P(;««*t, and the houae of commons* The vessels lie nearths 
fUra in the harbor. 
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P g MH pBople piMUa Hnir tomfMmm. Tli#«oiiftl mt < 
non pUa$ are held in the court house. 

The CaqMiater jplonet boaMi wkh Ua plaM. The ceeeatial 
^aeiples ef religHm, are written ia pieiii ieagaage. Bebyioa 
iloed apen an exteniled plaim. 

The builder uses the plumb and line, le eat bia valla per* 
pendiciilar. Fimms grew eai trees. 

The eat pnryt upon mice. We sheuM pray for ear esaariea. 

The student pores OTcr his books. The Niagara river ftmm 
Jatra a preeipce of a hundred aad fifty iiet. We sweat Ikmmgh 
Ihepore* of the skin 

The HudaoQ is the primeiptd river of New-York. A warn 
ef ffood prifncipUs merits o«r esleetQ. 

There Is ne profit in fNrofane aweartng. The pr^phii Daaiel 
was a prisoner in Babylon. 

JPane/ doors are more expensive Ihas batten doora. The 
eourt impannel jurors to judge eauaes in court. 

God sends hmrata on the just aad askjnat. Hoffseaare Mid« 

ei by the mat of the bridle. The king nHg«ioir«ff htaaabjeeli^ 

The barber shaves with afosor. Farmers are raUerB of grain* 

The Laplander ffraps hisMelf in (urs in winter. Whea wa 
wish to enter a house, we rap at the door. 

Seeds grew id awampa. We sheuM rtad the Btble with ae- 
fiousness. 

We shovtd often thiak apon what wehaive read, A hjraeiflth 
ia a large r^d idwer* 

Nero wreaked Ins maKce upon the ehristiaHs. Brutus held 
«p the dagger reekmft with the Meed of Laoretia. 

We resi on beds. Gibrahar'was wrttUd from the Spaniards, 

M$e» grewa ia warns eliaialea. The fim ef the Mtsaaati li 
m the atony monntaiaa. 



Ii>iii» tt« Ibnd^ gold i/<mg9. 1%^ tell th^ ftr dMifch. 
A wasliennan imiig;f dothes. 

R%j;vrt rig vftMeli. HaftiM eramNNitlM Alps in Uie Hgor 
^winter. 

Bi^iiliiMi M a Hte oTIte chnlitti dmrdi. It is not t^ii to 
^fer. WheehnigkiB BMice carts aad wagons. 

Ciittibertand twBd leadhr from Washington to Wheeling. 
Kii^ Dairid roife upon a male. 

Watt Tyler maile a groat rovi in England. The iMieKtOt 
took thoirronfethffongh tho wildemoas of Arabia. 

Children often team the Alphabet hj rMe before they lctto# 
Hke leiteri. Oliver CMdsniith wr&tt sOTeral good histories. 

Pnile is made of i^ iowef . Chtldren make trng faces when 
fkey eat sour grapes. 

Afve deer has no heMs. Com hi planted in tows. Ours- 
Wmn 9im boats with pars. 

The joiner rabheU boards. ItaMdt are lively animals. 

Ae river Danube runs into the ffiack tea. Owls cannot 
fiaweM when the son shines. 

Semii are caught in the southern seas. Shoes are madb of 
fisl'^ skins. 

We ssof letters with wafers and aeatiagttMMr. Mason aeeil 
^th lirae-mortac 

Chntehes have arched eavKag*. A plastered ceUmg lodki 
tetter than a ceiling made of boards. 

We have never S6M a more daasling object than tho snn. 
^ thunder storm is a sublime scene. 

Fishermen cateh fish in iemet. The city of Paris Mmdi 
in the river Setiie. 

JhAftt Smith, (Semof, is fhther to John Smith, Junior. Ilio 
llinnd S rigi^ of INutey inni nte i lnt e monnrch. 
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The mm •umM to rise and set Neat se wef s make haddeonie 



Sbeep shearers shear the sheep^ . When the wolf sees the 
aheep well guSided, he sheen off. 

Waves dash against the shore. When ship-builders build 
vessels they shore them up with props. 

The writer signs his name. Heavy clouds are tt^s of rain. 

Mankind tloy each other in cruel wars. A sleigh runs on 
snow and ice. 

Children should never slight their parents. Indians live in 
▼try slight buildings. Some have a sUighi at work. 

A she is a black wild plum. The sloth is slow in moving. 

The lark somrs into the sky. A boil is a sore swelling. A 
soster sows his sf^ds. ; 

We all have some knowledge. The swn of four and five is nine. 

The sole of a shoe is the bottom. The sun is the sole cauie 
of day. Our tOflUB are ' immortal. 

Tents are fastened with stakes, l^ef»sieaks are good food. 

" A wise son makes a glad father." Without nm-all ani« 
mats and vegetables would die. 

The Jews were not permited to have stain to their altars. 

Let owls stare at the moon. Let not children stare st 
strangers. 

Slues are steps over fences. Goldsmithvwrote in a plain style 
Milton Wrote in a sublime style, 

Saul threw his Javelin at David. The Israelites went thr&vgh 
the sea. 

Tares grow among wheat. Grocers subtract the tare from 
the gross weight. Never tear your clothes. 

The plu H'Htie hangs siraighl towards the center of the earth. 
The straiis of Gibraltar separate Spain from Morocco. 
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Succor a man in distress. Suchen sprout from the root of 
an old stock. 

Shoemakers drive tacks into the heels of old shoes. Peo-^ 
pie pay heavy tax. 

Lions have a long bushy tail. The tale of Robinson Crusoe 
is a celebrated romance. 

Ladies wear sashes round the waist. Foolish children 
waste their time in idleness. 

Time waits for no one. Butter is sold by weight. 

Earthen ware is baked in furnaces. A Turk wears a tur- 
ban instead of a hat. A wear is a dam raised for catching fish. 

Sickness makes the body weak. Seven days constitute a week. 

Walk in the way of good men. We wsigh gold and silver 
by Troy weight. 

Tho weather is colder in America than in the same latitudes 
in Europe. Wether sheep make the best mutton. 

Men have a great toe on each foot. Horses tow the canal 
boats. Tow is hatcheled from flax. 

Grood scholars love their books. T%ere are no tides in the 
Baltic sea. 

Women wear veils. The valley of the Mississippi is the 
largest vale in the United States. 

The vane shows which way the virind blows. Arteries con- 
vey the blood from the heart and veins. 

A vial of laudanum. A bass viol is a large fiddle, and a 
violin is a small one. 

We shed tears of sorrow, when we lose our friends. Ships 
oflen carry two tiers of guns. 

A team of horses will travel faster than a team of oxen. 
Farmers rejoice when their farms teem with fruits. 

The tide is caused by the attraction of the sun and moon. 
A blatk ribbon tied on the left arm, is a badge of mourning. 
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Abbretiattons explained. 



A. A. S. Fellowof the Ameri- 
can Academy. 

A. B. Bachelor of arts. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

Acct. Account. 

A. D. Anno Domini, the year 
of our Lord. 

A. M. Master of Arts; before 
noon; in the year of the 
world. 

Apr. April. 
Atty. Attorney. 
Aug. August. 
Bart. Baronet. 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. V. Blessed Virgin. 
Bbl. Barrel. 

C. Centum, a hundred. 
Cant. Canticles. 
Capt. Captain. 
Chap. Chapter. 

Col. Colonel. 
Co. Company. 

Com. Commissioner, Commo- 
dore. 
Cr. Credit. 

Cwt. Hundred weight. 
Chron. Chronicles. 
Cor. Corinthians. 
C. S. Keeper of the Seal. 



C. P. S. Keeper df the Priv:f 
Seal. 

C. A. S. Fellow of the Con- 
necticut Acadamy. 

CI. Clerk, Clergyman. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dea. Deacon. 

Dec. December. 
Dept. Deputy. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. 
Do. Ditto; the same. 
Dr. Doctor, or Debtor. 

E. East. 

Eccl. Ecelesiastes. 
Ed. Edition, Editor. 

E. 6. for example. 
Eng. England, English^ 
Eph. Ephesians. 

Esa. Esaias. 

Ep. Epistle. 

Esq. Esquire. 

Etc. and so forth, et caetera; 

Ex. Exodus, Example. 

Exr. Executor. 

Feb. February. 

Fr. France, French, France*. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. [Eng] 

Gal. Galatians. 
Gen. General. 
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Gent. Gentleman. 

Geo. George. 

GrOT. Governor. 

6. R. George the King [of 
England] 

H. S. S. FV^Oowofthe Histo- 
rical Society. 

Heb. Hebrews. 

Hon. Honourable. 

Hund. Hundred. 

H. B. M. His Britanic Ma- 
jesty [Eng.] 

H. C. M. His most Christian 
or Catholic majesty [King of 
France and Spain.] 

Hhd. Hogshead. 

Ibid, in the same place. 

i. e. that is [id est.] 

id. the same. 

Inst. Instant. 

Is. Isaiah. 

Jan. January. 

Ja. James. 

Jac. Jacob. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jun. Junior. 

K. King. 

Km. Kingdom. 

Kt. Knight. 

K. C. B. Knight commander 
of the Order of the Bath. 



K. 6. C. Kiiight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K. 6. Knight of the Garter. 

L. C. Lower Canada. 

L. or Ld. Lord or Lady. 

Ley. Leyitictts. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lend. London. 

Lon. Longitude. 

Ldp. Lordship. 

Lat. Latitude. 

LL. D. Doctor of Laws. 

lbs. Pounds. 

L. S. Place of the Seal. 

M. Marquis. 

Maj. Major. 

Math. Mathematics. 

M. B. Bachelor of Physic or 

Medicine. 
Mat. Mathew. 
M. D. Doctor of Physic. 
Mr. Master, Sir. 
Messrs. Gentlemen, Sirs. 
MS. Manuscript. 
MSS. Manuscripts. 
Mrs. Mistress. 
N. North. 
N. B. take notice. 
No. Number. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. New Style. 
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N. W. T. North Western Ter- 

ritory. 
Obj. Objection. 
Obt. Obedient. 
Oct. October. 
O. S. Old Stile. 
Pari. Parliament, 
per. by, as per yard, by the 

yard. 
Per cent, by the hundred. 
Per mensem, by the month. 
Pet. Peter. 

Phil. Philip, Philippians. 
Philom. a lover of learning. 
P. M. Post Master, Afternoon 
P. O. Post Office. 
P. S. Postscript. 
Ps. Psalm. 
Pres. President. 
Prof. Professor. 
Q. Question, Queen, 
q. d. as if he should say. 
q. 1. as much as you please, 
q. s. a sufficient quantity. 
Rds. Rix dollars. 
Regr. Register. 
Rep. Representative. 
Rev. Reverend, Revelation. 
Rt. Right Honorable. 



Rs. Rupees. 
S. South, Shilling. 
St. Saint. 
Sect. Section. 
Sen. Senator, Senior. 
Sept. September. 
Servt. Servant. 
Serj. Sergeant. 
S. T. P. Professor of Theo- 
logy. 

5. T. D. Doctor of Divinity, 
ss. to wit, namely. 

Theo. Theophilus. 

Thes. Thessalonians. 

Tho. Thomas. 

U. C. Upper Canada. 

Ult. the last, or the last month. 

U. S. A. United States of A- 

merioa. 
y. Vide, See. 
viz. to wit, namely. 
Wt. Wright. 
Wm. WiUiam. 
Wp. Worship. 
Yd. Yard. 

6. And. 

&c. And so forth. 
£. Pounds. 
$ dollars. 
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Scientific 


' Terms. 




Mercury l/^sot 


Planetary 


Qffa^fi&srmi^ 


gjS-fiLQ 


Jupiter 


^\uity^&sr 


Astronomy miror^ir/i^irLo 


Comet 


eutt&QejAe/^ 


aeiare'tr^^jrLh 


Sublime 


^ekesTfiili 


Revolution eiiLi-u^ 




e-u/r^^ 


i^ir^S'^ipf)S 


Distance 


^JTLQ 


QirsS=^fijpi 


Universe 


iSjru^ffGssri To 


Venus Qaififrerfl 


Saturn 


s'QfiS) 


^s&ireBr 







Astronomy is that grand and sublime science which 
makes us acquainted with the figures, distances and 
revolutions of the planetary bodies, and with the na- 
ture and extent of the universe. These, besides mill- 
ions of fixed stars, consist of the Sun, Mercury, Ve- 
nus, Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, Vesta, Juno, Ju- 
piter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus with their 
Moons, and the Comets. 



Geography uiojme'ir^^snh 
Terraqueous S€0(ifiS(j^&s 



Boundary <orio^ 
Pecuharity cSG^^ii 
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Geography is that science which makes us acquaint- 
ed with the constituent parts of the terraqueous Globe, 
and its distribution into land and water.. It also 
teaches us the limits, boundaries, and peculiarities of 
countries. It is the eye and key of history. 



History e'fi^^inh 
Narrative €Bun'ui-'SGs>fi 

Statesman ^^^DLoiF^oSr 



Subjects 0z$L^€oru> 

Fact &.or6rrtfirA(ULb 

Favourite Si^-SiiLi^u^ 

Prince i3irLi''g)snr^tr 



History is a narrative of past iacts and events rela- 
tive to all a^es and nations. It is the guide of the 
statesman and the favourite study of the enlightened 
scholar. It is the common school of mankind equal- 
ly open and useful to princes and subjects. 

Natural history is a description of the forms and 
instincts of animals, the growth and properties of 
vegetables and whatever else is connected with nature. 



Biography glpHfim^aisSI IManx 
Eminent 9pi^^ 



"rt < > '■ j; 
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Distinguish (^fi^fiio 
Measure ^ea^^i) 

Elapse Q^eoeoeo 



Chronology sired9&&^ 
Memorable tSiuLJu^-isSiu 

Method Qi6B)s — eSfitja 

Biography records the lives of eminent men, and 
may be called the science of life and manners. 

Chronology is the science that teaches the method 
of measuring time and distinguishing its parts, so as 
-to determine what period has elapsed since any memo- 
rable event. 



Philosophy ^eO^^trearLh 



ear 



Physics 






Material iSffQQ^^ 
Phenomena Qfiir^p^^ 



Philosophy is the study of nature and of morals on 
the principles of reason. 

Physics treats of nature, and explains the pheno- 
mena of the material world. 
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Invisible 
Principle 
Fluid 



Vapours 
Fog 






Transpa- 
rent 
Elastic 



> 2-00 



fii/r (oxf? 



Vegetation uuSH-oietrn-i'S 
Suspend ^&(^fieo 



Mr is a transparent, invisible, elastic fluid, encom- 
passing the globe ^to the height of several miles. It 
contains the principle of life and vegetation, and is found 
by experiments to be 840 times lighter than water. 

Clouds are vapours suspended in the air from a 
quarter of a mile to two miles high. 

A Fog is a cloud which touches the earth. 



Insensibly 


ujeosi^smfi Condense 


^L^&S&) 




G fiff&sfnt?^L£^ 


Float 


tSfi^^A 


Serene 


^esiiJ^^&eo 


Subtile 


(^iSrLOLd 


Particle 


^^m — ^QiBso Calm 


^ii^(^fieo 




^setr 


Decrease 


^nhii^ei^ 


Mists 


^(BueS 


Growth 


QJ&rir^^ 


Fenny 


^fiQJ&) 
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Dew is produced from extremely subtile particles of 
water floating about in a calm and serene air, and con- 
densed by the coofcess of the night, after which they 
insensibly fall to the earth in fine and delicate rains. 

Mists are collections of vapours, commonly rising 
from fenny places or rivers, and become more visible 
as the light of the day decreases. When a mist as- 
cends high in the air, it is called a cloud. 



Impel QiS'^^fiio i Congealed ^esyp&^jp 

Hail ^eofT&jsiLL^ Descent ^pi&u^ 



L^^Lj^ 



eSa^fi&y 



Atmosphere ^siriuu^ Flake Quiri^ 

, Rain is nothing but clouds condensed or run togeth- 
er by the cold, which by their own weight fall in drops 
of water. When they fall with violence, they are 
supposed to be impelled by the attraction of electricity. 

Hail is formed from rain congealed by the cold- 
ness of the atmosphere in its descent. It is merely 
drops of rain in a frozen state. 

Snow is congealed water or clouds, particles of 
which freezing and touching each other descend in 
beautiful flakes. 
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Iris QnrBsr€S& Artificial Qe^ijciriHiuu^ 

Refraction s^^ubQAsS) Spectator utrfiQpoi^ 
Opposite er^n- 

The Iris or Rainbow is produced by the refrac- 
tion and reflection of the, sun's beams from falling 
drops of rain. It can only be seen when the specta- 
tor turns his back to the sun and when it rains on 
the opposite side. An artificial rainbow may be pro- 
duced by letting water fall on the side opposite that 
of the sun. 



Electricity i^ear^rffu^ 


Instantly 


4f(B^ 


Occasion tLgbri^rss& 




tLL-Qeor 


Flannel QoJebtathu 


Power 


QI&eO^LO 


etiLb 




'^^ 


^\ -i_'^_ 


Glass 


u^ii(Q^ ^(^ 


Galvanism 


^(j^eS^^fi 


Coat BLLueaiF^iL 


Attract 


SiQ^ftfi^ 


mt^ 


Friction 


Qfi\bm\ 


Experiment G^'r^tBor 




eL.es>u:^u(Bfiii 


Meteor eSdtsrtSQ^A 


Discharge 


Ljfiified 


QsirAeSi 


Explosion 


0- ^LOlULJ 

' 9 


Earthquake^£i)(L/^if^a> 




^jj^n^id 
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Electricity is a power in nature which is made to 
show itself by 'friction. If a stick of sealmg wax or 
a piece of glass be rubbed upon a coat or upon a piece 
of flannel, it will instantly attract pieces of paper and 
other light substances. The power which occasions 
this attraction is called electricity. In larger experi- 
ments this however shows itself like liquid fire, and is 
of the same nature as lightning. In a peculiar spe- 
cies of new ^experiments, it has lately acquired the 
name of galvanism. 

Meteors are moving bodies appearing in the atmos- 
phere and supposed to be occasioned by electricity. 

An Earthquake is a sudden motion of the earth, 

supposed to be caused by the explosion or discharge 

>o( electrical power; but the diflFerent modes by which 

earthquakes and lightning are effected, has not yet 

been clearly ascertained. 



Ethics ^(^Ln^ir/i^jru^ I Respective ^oiearoi^ s 

Ethics or morals is the science of proper con- 
duct, according to the respective situations of men. 
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Anatomy j^A^se^^fiireSi 

Oiiganic ^&s^^sb 

Surgery ^fi^ires)Qj^^ 

Medicine 1X0* jp 



Dissect ^ii^f^e'^^ii 
Art s^a-^^jTLh 

Component (tpfiSeSrQdear 



Anatomy is the art of dissecting the human body, 
i/vhen dead, and of examining and arranging its com- 
ponent parts, in order to discover organic diseases, 
and thereby promote jthe art of medicine and surgery. 



Geometry ^err^&tr^^ 



ITLO 



Demonstra- ) « /r^fi 

tion 5 sirgbttS^fi^ 

Mathema-) ^^^^^^^ 



Magnitude ^erroi 
Reasoning iSojiriuiMtSefrib 

Geometry is that sublime science, which teaches 
the properties and relations of magnitude. In an ex- 
tended sense, it is the science of demonstration. It in- 
cludes the whole of mathematics, and is now preferred 
to logic, in teaching the art of reasoning. 



) 

Ohemistry ^0eS/im>fi 
Combina- ) QutrQ^is^tu 

tion ^fi^mu^ 
Cons^tuent§0&flaswr/l 
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Effect 



Result 



o 



Chemistry is the science i/vhich explains the con^ 
stituent principles of bodies^ the results of their vari- 
ous combinations^ and the laws by which these combi- 
nations are effected. 



Botany /sn-uo'^tr^^inl 
Arrange qj^^^S) 

9Q^ i&@ uQ^jp 



Treat tSuiflfijii' 
Structure ^sirirth 



^ I Botany is that part of natural history which treats 
of vegetables; it arranges them in their proper classes 
aad describes their structure and use. 



Telescope jfnr^iLt^i^i 



Optics 
Vision 






Microscopey;P«tf^©^ 
Qjaadrants ^asrfiex>fiu 

Instrument ff0cZI 
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I 



Optics is the science of vision, whether performed 
by the eye, or assisted by instruments. It teaches 
the construction of Telescopes, Microscopes, Qjuad- 
rants, &c. 



Logic 






Efficacious uei>^Q0^£jaj^ 

Communi- > ^fi^^fi& 
cate 5 Q^ir0^fi& 

Logic is the art of employing reason efficaciously 
in inquiries after truth, and in communicating the re- 
sult to others. 



/TLa 



Architec- }9fiue^ir^ Tuscan 

ture ) ^/rco Corinthian 

Order ^LLQi^irQ^itQ Model LD<r^/fl-rfl^4 
Ionic Doric 

Edifices eSQeiLQQoidsd Composite 

Architecture is the art of planning and building 
all sorts of edifices according to the best models. It 
contains five orders, the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian and Composite. 



y 
^ 
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Mechanics ajfB0a'^[r^fi 

JTtL 



Construction SLL(Btliutr(B 

Machine ui^irLa 
Engine (^^^^tlo 



Mechanics teach the nature and laws of motion, the 
action and force of moving bodies, and the construe-' 
tion and effects of machines and engines. 



Agricul-) QoJ&rirgbrGDL^ Manage- ^Q^iLcotf 

ture > ^Qfiffifieo ment ^^t^tlnSiiliLJi 

Adaptation ^^pfiAm^ub Soil (SeoQufiu^ 

Pursuit Qfiru.h9 Production oOSarro/ 

^^riculturej the most useful and innocent of all 
p4rsuits, is the knowledge of soils, and their proper 
atnlaptation and management for the production of food 
for men and animals. 



\ Painting 9^0jr^^es>fi 
Original Q^itfuin 
Represent eirAnSiifi& 



Genius eSQejmu} 
Fine art j^^tomffsruar 
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Painting is one of the fine arts and by a knowl- 
edge ot the principles of drawing, and the eflfects of 
colors teaches to represent all sorts of object^j^. A. 
good painter must possess an original genius. 






Sculpti!ire Q^^a-^jteDfi Image eSiQirsu^ 

Carve Qfi^jnhQoitKBfiA 

Sculpture is the art of carving or hewing stones and 
other hard substances into images. 
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